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standard reached in bad-weather flying by the squadrons taking
part-

My wife and I gave a ball at Bentley Priory in July (1933)
for our daughter. She was then nineteen and had no desire for
the usual London season with its round of debutantes' dances.
She preferred a course in domestic science and a season's hunting
with the Belvoir hounds. That arrangement seemed better value
for money and was cordially welcomed by her parents.

Usually one dance is much the same as another, but in this
case the setting happened to be out of the ordinary and so did the
weather, for it was a really hot night. From the open windows of
the fine ballroom, one could see the twinkling lights of Harrow
away to the south, and beyond that the glow of London. In the
immediate foreground, the gardens sloping away to the lake
below were lit with fairy lamps, the fountains illuminated with
coloured lights and the tree-tops floodlit. Two strolling minstrels,
engaged from a show in London, wandered about in gipsy
costume, playing an accordion and a guitar. They were almost too
great a success, for they rather emptied the ballroom. It was a
scene all the more memorable when viewed from the drab war
and post-war period. I think our guests enjoyed it as much as their
host and hostess. Those from London were pleased to come to a
gay party in the country as a welcome change from the stuffiness
of London ballrooms.

In September I watched R.A.F* squadrons bombing the target
ship Centurion off Selsea Bill. This ship had been converted for the
purpose and was manoeuvred by remote radio control from a
destroyer a short distance away. All types of bombing were
employed from various altitudes, including precision, pattern and
dive bombing, and the results were good, though I have no records
of them in detail. There was no doubt that such few squadrons as
we had at that time were gaining in efficiency month by month.
In December the twenty-first anniversary dinner of the Central
Flying School was held at the Mayfair Hotel. Lord Trenchard
took die chair, and among the many present were the Secretary of
State, Lord Londonderry, Captain Freddie Guest, Sir Philip
Sassoon, and many of the instructors and pupils of the past twenty-
one years. The Central Flying School by this time had gained an
international reputation, and the flying instructors of many
nations were accepted for training in the finer technique of this
"work.

Early in 1934 a Dress Committee, of which I was once again